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So far, degrees were not open to women at the older universi-
ties, but in 1887 Miss Agnaton Ramsay of Girton was the only
student at Cambridge to attain the first division of the first class in
the classical tripos. This was followed by a memorial addressed
to the Senate asking for the degree to be granted to women. The
Senate refused, and later, when Miss Fawcett of Newnham was
placed before the Senior Wrangler in 1890, it again rejected the
proposal to admit women to full membership of the university.
Oxford rejected a similar memorial in 1896 by 215 votes to 140.
Women were admitted to full membership at Oxford in 1920 and
to fall membership of the University of Cambridge from the
Michaelmas Term 1948. They had been admitted, at Cambridge,
to the titles of degrees in 1921.
An extremely important influence upon secondary education
in the later years of the century was the impact of the elementary
system upon the secondary schools. In the words of the Spens
Report, there was a tendency for elementary education to throw
up experiments in post-primary education. In the early part of the
century, the rapid development of elementary education, first under
the National and the British and Foreign School Societies, resulted
in experiments in providing instruction of a higher type than
elementary. Sometimes this instruction was of a practical charac-
ter, and at others it approximated to that envisaged by the Taunton
Commission for the third-grade schools. Although the issue of
the Revised Code of 1862 tended to check the movement in schools
which received the Government grant, many voluntary schools
organised a "higher top" to the elementary school or arranged for
older boys to be sent to a central village school. The recommenda-
tions of the Taunton Commission in regard to the third-grade
schools prepared the way for an extension of this tendency.
The first decade after the passage of the 1870 Act was chiefly
concerned with the provision of elementary education in those
districts where it was deficient, but the voluntary schools were still
free to experiment, and two interesting examples of schools provid-
ing a higher top were to be found at Lancaster and Oswestry.
The attempts made by the Education Department, between 1870 and
1880, to expand the elementary curriculum and to secure regular
attendance, resulted in an increase in the number of children who
remained at school after the age of thirteen In 1882 a seventh
standard was authorised to meet the needs of these children and later
ex-standard classes had to be formed. For ease in administration, it